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erythrocytes of sheep, rabbits, rats, horses, and man. Chicken
serum has antibodies for rabbits, trats, swine, cats, and dogs. Anti-
bodies to many bacteria can be found in the serum of various ani-
mals which obviously have never contacted the particular organism.
Just how far the list of naturally occurring antibodies can be ex-
tended for each animal remains to be determined.
None of the theories mentioned above dispute the idea that an
antibody molecule possesses a configuration complementary to its
antigen. They differ in their attempts to explain how an antigen in-
fluences the process of globulin synthesis. The template theory is
the easiest to visualize but fails to explain the continued production
of antibody after the template has apparently been removed, nor
does it explain how the antibody is separated from its template. Be-
cause of the affinity of antigen and antibody for each other, it might
be expected that the first molecule of antibody formed would remain
in the "antigen mold." However, it is known that thousands of anti-
body molecules are produced for each molecule of antigen that is in-
troduced into an animal.
The selection theories offer better explanations for the pro-
longed antibody response, for immune tolerance, the origin of iso-
hemagglutmins, and several immunopathological conditions such as
auto-antibody formation and agammaglobulinemia. On the other
hand, it is difficult to conceive of each animal possessing the large
number of different cells necessary to initiate the production of
antibodies to all of the possible antigens to which that animal could
respond. It would seem unlikely that animal cells could
anticipate the chemically synthesized antigens which do not occur
in nature. More complete explanations of the mechanism of anti-
body formation must await further experimentation and new ap-
proaches to the problem.
A summary of the observable events concerning antibody for-
mation are as follows:
1.   Introduction of the antigen.
2.   If the antigen is not in a "soluble" form, it is acted upon by
phagocytes and possibly by other physiological processes and
is reduced to smaller units.
3.   The antigen is distributed to antibody-producing cells in
various locations, especially the lymphoid tissues, by way of
the blood and lymph systems.
4.   Plasma cells are observed to proliferate in the lymphoid tis-
sues.
5.   The appearance of antibodies is accompanied by the disap-
pearance of the antigen from the tissues.